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Tue American Messenger, one of our best 
and most valued exchanges, has been imposed 
upon by some correspondent with the signa- 
ture of E. B., who has sent as original thirty 
verses taken, with gross mutilations, from one 
of the choicest American poems.* Our con-| 
temporary will be pleased to receive this ex- 
quisite specimen of Christian Hymnody. The| 
subject is Christ in the Tempest. The author | 
was Samuel Joseph Smith, a valuable Friend | 
of Burlington, N. J., and grandson to Samuel | 
Smith the Historian. This poem was written | 
in 1820 for The Rural Visitor, and is part of 
a series of articles of great merit, the original 
autograph manuscripts of which have been | 
for thirty years in our possession. The au-| 
thorship of this particular poem, and of The | 
Indian Boy, have been at different times | 
claimed by pretenders on both sides of the 
Atlantic. There are many of the older read- | 
ers of the Review who knew S. J. Smith well | 
—who love his memory, and have long ap- 
preciated his genius. Will the Messenger | 
transfer to its columns the entire poem, which | 
is so in accordance with the Christian litera- | 
ture generally to be found there? 
Lines occasioned by reading MATT. viii. 24-26. | 

By Samvet J. Smrra, of Burlington, N. J. 


| 

**And behold, there arose a great tempest in the 
sea, insomuch that the ship was covered with the | 
waves, but he was asleep. And his disciples came | 
tohim and awoke him, saying, Lord, save us, we | 


* Another plagiarist, ‘* K. B.,’’ sends 18 verses of | 
the same poem, with mutilations, us original, to the 
N.Y. Observer. ‘ 
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| perish! And he saith unto them, Why are ye fear- 
| ful, O yeof little faith? Then he arose and rebuked 
the winds and the sea, and there was a great calm.”’ 
| When on His mission from His home in Heaven, 
|} In the frail bark, the Saviour deigned to sleep, 
| The tempest rose—with headlong fury driven, 
The wave-tossed vessel whirled along the deep: 
Wild shrieked the storm amid the parting shrouds, 
And the vexed billows dashed the darkening clouds. 


| Ah! then, how futile human skill and power,— 
“ Save us! we perish in the overwhelming wave,’’ 
They cried, and found in that tremendous hour 
| ‘*An eye to pity, and an arm to save.” 
He spoke, and lo! obedient to His will, 
The raging waters and the winds were still. 


And thou, poor trembler on life’s stormy sea! 
Where dark the waves of sin and sorrow roll, 
To Him for refuge from the tempest flee, 
To Him, confiding, trust the sinking soul: 
For oh! He came to calm the tempest-toss’d, 
To seek the wandering, and to save the lost. 


For thee, and such as thee, impelled by love, 
He left the mansions of the blessed on high; 
’Mid sin, and pain, and grief, and fear, to move— 
With lingering anguish, and with shame, to die. 
The debt to Justice boundless Merey paid, 
For hopeless guilt complete atonement made. 
Oh! in return for such surpassing grace, 
Poor, blind, and naked, what canst thou impart ? 
Canst thou no offering on His altar place? 
Yes, lowly mourner! give Him all thy heart: 
That simple offering He wil! not disown— 
That living incense maz approach His throne. 


He asks not herds, and flocks, and seas of oil— 
No vain oblations please th’ all-knowing mind; 

But the poor, weary, sin-sick, spent with toil, 
Who humbly seek it, shall deliverance find. 

Like her, the sufferer, who in secret stole 

To touch His garment, and at once was whole. 


Oh, for a voice of thunder! which might wake 
The slumbering sinner, ere he sink in death ; 
Oh, for a tempest, into dust to shake 
His sand-built dwelling, while he yet has breath! 
viewless hand, to picture on the wall 
His fearful sentence, ere the curtain fall. 
Child of the dust! from torpid ruin rise— 
Be earth’s delusions from thy bosom hurled ; 
And strive to measure, with enlightened eyes, 
The dread importance of the eternal world. 
The shades of night are gathering round thee fast— 
Arise to labor, ere thy day be past. 


In darkness, tottering on the slippery verge 

Of frail existence, soon to be no more, 
Death’s rude, tempestuous, ever-nearing surge, 
Shall quickly dash thee from the sinking shore. 
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But ah! the secrets of the odiediene day, 
What tongue may utter, or what eye survey ! 


Oh! think in time, then, what the meek inherit— 
What the peace maker’s, what the mourner’s part; 
The allotted portion of the poor in spirit= 
The promised vision of the pure in heart. 
For yet in Gilead there is balm to spare, 
And, prompt to succor, a Physician there. 
For me, I ask no mansion of the just, 
No bright possession in yon dazzling sky— 
For me, ’t were joy sufficient, low in dust, 
Like weeping Mary, at His feet to lie 
In deep abhorrence of myself, and hear 
Such words as gladdened her delighted ear. 


oer + 


JEOPARDIES AND TORMENTS.——NO. IV. 
By rae Epiror. 
(Continued from page 450 ) 


“Can ye drink of the cup that I drink of, | 
and be baptized with the baptism that I am | 
baptized with?’ was the query of our Lord 
to those who aspired to reign with Him in His 
kingdom. “ We can,” was the stout-hearted 
reply which faith inspired, and which their | 
gracious Lord accepted. And when the| 
Apostles were beaten by order of the Priests, 
and commanded not to speak in the name of 
Jesus, they rejoiced that they were counted 
worthy to ‘suffer shame for His N ‘ame, “ and 
daily in the temple and in every house, they 
ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.” 
“ My God,” said Paul to a company of early | 
Christians, “shall supply all your need.’ 
And still, (for our benignant Lord re mains | 
unchanged as generations of his children suc-| 
ceed each other,) the acknowledgment wells 
from the hearts of all who are res udy to follow | 
him to prison and to death: “Great is thy 
faithfulness!” 

One hundred and twelve times the glorious 
Sun had come forth asa bridegroom from his 
chamber, rejoicing as a strong man to run a 
race, and our Friends were still in prison, 
with none at hand to sympathize with or al- 
leviate their physical tortures,—none to look 
to but Him who could send help from the| 
hills, who did according to the riches of His | 
grace strengthen them out of Zion. Many 
temptations were daily set before them: Col. | 
Fusch, some Italian lords and others, made | 
offers of service in procuring them liberty, on | 
the condition (which to many in this day | 
would be no unnatural one,) of their turning | 
Papists. Others wished them to be Calvinists. | 
They were often asked jeeringly by the of- 
ficers: “ What saith the spirit now ”” “ Hath 
the spirit sent you to work?” “ Had he not| 
better have counselled you to stay at home ?” 
“Doth he not yet tell you that you must be 

Catholics?” At such times W. Moore would 
aa to them in the demonstration of that | 
Spirit whom they thus mocked, and with such | 
power that they were unable to defend them- 
selves; and with many evil phrases they 
would say, in lack of argument : 
tics ought to be burned.” 





“Such here- | 


| Rome, 


| aside, 


REVIEW. 


The Heageien Governor, an aged, bitter 
and tyrannical man, to whom J. P. had inti- 


‘mated his intention of making a higher ap- 
| peal, came where they were at work, and 


said: “I must send you to Cesar!” "They 


were then taken into the garrison, iron bolts 
put upon their feet, and, in charge of four 
soldiers and an interpreter, who was furnished 
with letters concerning them, they were taken 
in a wagon, riding day and night till the 
third day. They were given over by the 
Governor of Comorn to the Emperor’s Privy 
Counsellor and Chamberlain, Lord Francis 
Nadasti, there having been a variance be- 
tween him and the Governor, who resorted 
to this wicked means to conciliate and make 
friendship with him. 

‘* Pilate and Herod friends !’’ 

He came to them from his worship,—for 

‘*Sin in high places has become devout 


| Tythes mint, goes painful-faced—and prays its lie 


Straight up to heaven, and calls it piety.”’ 

Tord Francis. “ Are you Quakers ?” 

W. Moore. “ Yea.” 

Lord F. “Very well.” 

Lady Nadasti asked W. Moore questions, 
which he answered with courageous unreserve, 
and she interpreted them to those who were 
present. Next morning they were taken to 
the parlor of the Vice King. The nobility of 
several dominions were seated about a table, 


to the end of which John Philly was ordered 
by the Secretary, who was a sensible man, and 
whose heart was in some degree reached by 
John’s answers, which he was very ready to 
repeat aloud to the Archbishop and to others. 
The answers of the prisoners could not be 


gainsaid, nor was it attempted. But they 
were sentenced to martyrdom at the stake, 
for, said they, “ We have a law, which toler- 
ates but three religions ”—(meaning that of 
of Luther and of Calvin.) John 
turned to his companion, and said to him 
with solemn impressiveness, “ The 
power of the Lord will divide their counsels.” 

An Irish Priest who seemed kindly disposed, 


|was sent to require a written statement of 


i their faith. This was given them in English, 
and also translated by W. Moore, who gave it 
himself to the Lord Chamberlain. 


Greatly underestimating the firmness of 


‘ancient Quakerism, the Priest was sent to 
‘convert them. 


He first attempted to batter 
their faith with his catechism, from which he 
read to them with tedious zeal, but in vain. 
Then he pestered the weary pilgrims concern- 
ing the Creed, Pater noster, the Seven Sacra- 
ments, the Mass, Faith, Hope, Love, Patience, 
(with little love, and much trial to their pa- 


'tience,) to all which our Friends, being in- 
| structed in that hour what things they should 


say by a higher wisdom than that of their 
‘persecutors, gave ready answers, Other 
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Priests tried their skill without success, ald 
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Nadasti sent them to Vienna, where the| 


Priests subjected them to much cruelty. They 
were thrust into a dungeon among some 
Turks, and told that wood and straw should 
be brought to burn them. They were searched 
and deprived of their books and papers, they 
were led to the churches, where they adhered 
to their conscientious non-compliance with 


superstitious cus stoms, and refused to take off 


their hats to the images, and after many at- 


tempts to ensnare them in their words, (seek- 
ing occasion to take their lives,) iron shackles 
were locked upon their hands, with such force 
as to cause extreme agony, which their tor- 
mentors gloated upon with fiendish delight. 
The Turks in this dungeon had their feet 
in the stocks, their hands in irons, their necks 
and feet in iron bands and tied to the walls 
with heavy chains. The Friends had scarce- 


ly room to move their feet without touching | T 


their Moslem fellow-prisoners. The Priests, 
having been feasting and become intoxicated, 
sent for them and made many cruel threats, 


saying: “We have several instruments of 


torture which we can let you tas ite a.“ We 
can burn men under their arms.” “ We can 
put hot iron or copper plates upon your 
breasts.” “ You shall be sent down into 
Hungaria to be burned.” 

W. Moore. “ I desire we may be dealt withal 
as men and Christians, and that we may have 
straw or hay to lie upon. We are worse used 
than the Turks.” 

*riest. “ Yea—we prefer them before you. 
.... You. have no grace from God. The 
Turks have some grace, they 
diers.” 

*“ Blessed be the Lord,” wrote W. Moore, 

‘we slept well in the shackles upon the 
eet in a corner, though at the first my 
wrist-band pained me much.” One day while 
Priests and others were using their efforts to 
discourage them, W. M. abstracted his mind 
from what was spoke n and sat musing what 
the end would be, and whether the persecu- 
tors would have power to murder them here 
where few might know it, and where there 


are good sol- 
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that he judged the Priests to haves been 
drunk : which, as has been seen, was the fact. 
He spoke freely on the subject to Adam Bien, 
his barber, who was admitted to his confi- 


dence, and to whom he showed the papers of 


the Friends. On reading the papers and 
hearing of the ste adfastness in the Truth of 
these good men, the witness of God was 
reached i 1 Adam’s heart. It seems that in 
his mal te had tender visitations, and had 
been stirred up to testify against the lifeless 
forms in the observance of which he bad been 
educated. He felt constrained to visit the 
prisoners, and it cannot be doubted that the 
Saviour, in whose love he went, accepted it as 
done unto Him. After this, the tide in their 
affairs began to turn,—the severe officer and 
wicked Priest began to flatter them. The 
Priest, however, found means to incense the 
Earl against them, hindering their liberation. 
They were visited also by carnal men of 


| spiritual pretensions, who told them that the Vv 


ought to be behez aded—that if Luther had 
been decapitated there would not be so many 
heretics—that the Bible had brought many 
thousands into hell—and that they were fore- 
runners of Anti-Christ. 

In due time the certificates which they had 
written for came from Friends in Holland, 
accompanied by the King’s proclamation for 
the liberation of their Friends at _ home. 
These papers were favorably regarded, and 
would probably have procure od their freedom, 
but the Earl was taken very ill at Vienna, 
and they were left, in ine ‘lement weather, in 
a cold guard-house, where the doors stood 
open all day and much of the night. 


(To be concluded.) 


ceded ade are 
TWO PICTURES OF DEATH. 

In a scantily furnished chamber liés an old 
Scotch minister with thin, gray hair, and 
wrinkled skin. But his brow is high and 
broad ; his deep-set eyes are bright and pierc- 


ing ; a smile plays round his lips ; and though 


were none but Papists as witnesses. His 


secret cries were raised to the Lord for help, 
and his mind being turned inward, it was as 
though he slept. ‘“ On a sudden,” said he in 
a letter to Wm. Caton, “it was as if I had 
seen a man all clothed in white, sitting on a 
milk-white horse, riding in great haste to me 
wards, as if he were hasting to rescue me: 
then [ looked up and was pretty much com- 
forted, thinking it was from the Lord to en- 


courage me, lest I should be too much cast) 


down.” 

On that same day came tidings that the| 
‘arl, whose authority was high in Vienna, 
was displeased at what had been done, and! 


| with himself. 


feeble and dying, he looks calm and happy. 
Let us speak to him and say— 
“Do you think yourself dying, dear sir? 

He fixes his eyes calmly upon you, and 
slowly he replies— 

- Really, friend, I am not anxious whether 
I am or not ; forif I die, I shall be with God; 
if I live, He will be with me.” 

Now let us step into yonder mansion. 
Entering a richly furnished chamber, we find 
a dignified personage enfolded in warm en 
and ‘seated nm a large easy chair. He, too, 
feeble and dying ; but the light in his eyes is 
unsteady, and he looks like a man ill at ease 
Let us also ask him a question : 

“Mr. Gibbon, how does the world appear 
to you now ?’ 


The eloquent historian of the Roman Em- 
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pire*-for he it ieuihined his eyes a moment, | 
then opens them again, and with a deep sigh | 
he replies: “ All things are fleeting. When I 
look back I see they have been flee ting ; when | 
I look forward, all is dark and doubtful.” —| 
Protestant Churchman. 
sebatlihatineniieioms 
For Friends’ Review. 
OUR AUTOGRAPH BOOKS.~—NO. VY. 
By M. 8. W. 

To Samuel Searing and Thomas Williams : 

It is now many years since, when I lived 
on Long Island, that I sold the house and 
land, I then owned in Jericho, to black 
Stephens (Priscilla’s son), and he gave me an 

earnest on it; but, before I gave him a deed, | 
he wished to be released from the purchase, | 
which, on his consenting that I should keep a| 
part of the earnest money, (what sum I do} 
not now remember,) I did so, and the matter 
dropped. But, on reflecting on the cireum- 
stance, as I conceive it was no injury to the 
sale of the place, I feel most easy to return, 
for prince ipal and interest, one hundred dollars, 
supposing it not far from correct, which is 
herein enclosed. I ask the favor of you, as 
near neighbors of the children of Stephens, (he 
being deceased, ) that you woulk | take charge 
of the same for the benefit of said chil iren, | 
and dispose of it in such a way or manner as | 
will be best for their comfort; not as a gift 





from me, as I consider it their own property. 


From your friend, SAMUEL Woop. 
New York, lst mo. 27, 1821. 

Srocktrox, §th month 19, 1825. 
My dear Friend,—Before this letter reaches 
thee, it is altogether probable that thou wilt 
have heard of the safe arrival of dear William 
Forster and myself on our native shore, after 
a tolerably quick voyage. My recollection of 
my late American travels has been unaccom- 
panied with condemnation, and much sweet 
tranquillity has overspread my mind ; at times 

feeling much interested on behalf of my dear 
friends and the precious cause of Truth in 
your land. The remnant of the Lord’s flock | 
in your city who have not been carried away | 
captive are dear to my best life, and though | 
they appear to be but a little flock compared | 
with the many who have wandered, I do be- | 
lieve the Lord will make them strong for | 
Himself, as they look to Him alone. It i is a 
prec ious thing to be faithful witnesses for the | 
Truth, even if the covering should be men-| 
tally of sackcloth.” | 
“ Our dear friend Anna Braithwaite intends 
to embark with her husband the Ist of next 
month; I trust she and the right-minded in 
your land will be a mutual strength and com- | 
fort to each other, if she be pe rmitted to reach 
your land in safety. My love to all, but es- 

pecially to the household of Faith. 
I am thy affectionate friend, 
Isaac STEPHENSON. 
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Portrait of Moszs Browy, of Providence, 

R.1L. 
llth mo., 1828. 

At our last meeting of my son’s Trustees, 
they concluded to send the box of 50 copies 
of Barclay’s Apology to Elisha Bates, to be 
by him distributed to their members, and to 
request your care to forward them when most 
convenient. 

Our school is large—about 160 scholars. 


'I am sorry to hear yours at Nine Partners is 
small, owing, I understand, to the separation. 


I remain your friend, 
“Moses Brown. 

A letter without date, by Hucn Junae, at 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 

Thy letter I received last Seventh-day. I 
am glad to find the spring of friendship and 
love has again found its way over the high 
hills. I have lost in the removal of John 
Murray, a worthy, good, true and constant 
‘friend. His friends ship was not flashy, like 
some others; it was on better ground and 
principle. Please to present my love to C. 
| Murray and the children. W ith the same to 
thyself, Mary and the children, I remain 
thine, &c. &e., Huacu JupGe. 

BRADPOLE NEAR Bripport, 23d of 4th mo., 1831. 

My dear Friend,—\ am obliged by the in- 
formation respecting some of my dear friends, 
contained in thy letter of 22d of Second mo. 


| I should be much pleased with a visit from 
|thy son Richard at our house, but we live so 


far out of the course us sually travelled by men 
of business, I fear we can hardly expect the 
gratification, though such I can truly say it 
woul 1 be to me to see almost anybody from 
America. Wm. Flanner is the only Friend 
from your country that it has been our privi- 
lege to entertain at Bradpole, and we retain 
a very agreeable remembrance of his visit. | 
much hope that Jonathan Taylor may be 
drawn to the few meetings in our small Quar- 
terly Meeting; it will be a true comfort to 
have him with us. 

With love to thy family, 

I am thy affectionate friend, 
Wa. Forster. 

My dear Friend,—There is an openness on 
| the ¢ Continent to consider the Peace question, 
both in its political and religious aspects, 
which I believe never existed before, and the 
press being now free not only in France, but 
several other nations where it had not been 
before, affords a facility, for circulating our 
views, which it is, I think, our duty to em- 
brace. I think also any thing of this sort 
| will now be received with more disposition 
candidly to consider it, from America, than 
| England. If (as I have no reason to doubt) 


|I approve of your address, I shall be glad to 


promote its translation into French, if not 
into German. 
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We are at present very busy in calling 
public attention to a measure of which R. 


Cobden will, I expect, give notice to-night of | 
a motion in the House of Commons,—that of | 
international arbitration; and as we have 


reason to suppose that if your Government 
would propose to leave all future differences 
to this mode of settlement between England 
and America, it would be very favorably re- 
ceived by ours, we are very anxious that 
the friends of Peace in America should use 
their utmost influence to induce your Govern- 
ment to adopt this course, while we are work- 
ing in the same direction here. Never in the 
history of this country was the cause of Peace, 
I believe, making such rapid progress as it 
isnow. I wrote my friend Lewis Tappan on 
this subject a short time back, and he will be 
glad to co-operate, with other friends of Peace, 
with you in this matter. 
Very sincerely and respectfully, 
Jos. SrURGE, 

B—nam, 2d mo. 2, 1849. 

A profile of Erizanera H. WALKER; who 
was an eminent minister of New York. She 
was eloquent and logical in her sermons, es- 
pecially when declaring the doctrines peculiar 
to our religious Society. 

Having a minute to visit Canada in the 
service of her Divine Master, she traveled 
in a private carriage accompanied by two 
Friends. When about to cross Lake Onta- 
rio in a sloop, the captain took one of her 
horses and led him on board; the other fol- 
lowed of his own accord; at which the cap- 
tain was surprised, but was told that the 
horses were used to crossing water. After ac- 
complishing her mission, and on her return 
as far as Kingston, she felt it her duty to 
have a meeting in that place; but the Su- 
preme Court was sitting, and the chief Judge 
and a number of the great men being in 
town, she thought it not a suitable time, and 
that the concern would pass away. They ac- 
cordingly pursue “1 their journey, and coming 
to the lake they found the same captain with 
whom they hz ud crossed before. On atte mpt- 
ing to lead the horses on board the sloop, one 
of “the 2m refused to embark, and it was found 
impossible to force him to walk on board, and 
they were obliged to hoist him on the sloop 
with tackles. The captain was surprised, for 
it was the same horse that had been so tracta- 
ble before. 

They proe ‘eeded a little way with a fair 
prospect of reaching the other side of the 


lake in less than an hour, when a tremendous | 
storm arose, and they were in great danger of 


being swallowed in the waves. In this situa- 
tion they remained for about four hours. The 
captain ‘said he had been on the lake thirty 
years, and had never seen the like, and that 
there must be a cause for it. E. H. Walker 
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fe It that her unfi aithfulness had brought them 
into trouble, and she was now willing to do 
anything. Her companion went to the cap- 
tain and proposed their returning, but he 
said it was equally impossible to return to the 
place they had left as to go forward. As 
they were still near the Canada shore, he said 
they might succeed in reaching the King’s 
Navy Yard, but that no American vessel was 
permitted to land there. As they drew near 
to that place, Elizabeth recollected that she 
was formerly a subject of England, and had 
not forfeite “d her right ; she therefore desired 
the captain to hail the sentinel who was on 
guard in full view, and inform him through 
the trumpet that one of his Majesty’s subjects 
was on board, and being in distress, desired 
permission to land. But the man said it 
would be at the peril of his life to allow it. 
He was asked if any superior officer was at 
the place, and on his replying that the Ad- 
miral was there, he was told to inform him 
that one of his Majesty’s subjects, being in dis- 
tress and danger, did not ask it as-a favor, 
but claimed as a right to receive protection. 
A sloop was then sent out to bring her and 
her company on shore; they had an inter- 
view with the Admiral and Judge, whom she 
had avoided at Kingston, and informed them 
of her desire to have a meeting, to which 
they readily assented, and sent a message to 
have their church opened ; but he returned, 
and said the Priest had gone from home and 
the key was lost. The Judge said that should 
not prevent their having a meeting, anda 
large ball room was prepared and notice given 
out, and the meeting was held at 3 o’clock, 
about two hours after their landing. It was 
large and satisfactory. The Judge afterwards 
paid them a visit, and informed them that he 
was an Englishman, and had held several im- 
portant offices under Government. He had 
been an Episc opalian, a Roman Catholic, and 
a Presbyterian, but now he perceived he had 


all yet to learn. He had been.a colonel of 


the militia, as well as a civil Judge, and had 
been severe with Friends on account of their 
not complying with military requisitions. 
He honestly thought their re tusal proceeded 
from obstinae ‘y, but now he was satisfied 
they acted from principle, and he resolved 
not to persecute them again, but to aid their 
ministers in appointing meetings. 

The next morning Elizabeth H. Walker 
and her companions again went on board the 
sloop to cross tle lake, and the sailors came 
forward to assist in getting the horses on 
board the vessel; but their captain said, “ I 
can take them myself, the work is done now ;” 
and taking the bridle of the refractory horse, 


| led him gently on board. 


The war of 1812 between England and the 
United States took place soon after, and in- 
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quiry was made whether the Judge kept ‘the 
promise he so solemnly made, not to persecute 


. . ° . . | 
Friends; and it was ascertained that within | 


his district only one member had suffered on 
account of his peace principles, and he had 
not in time informed that he was a Friend 
nor did his conduct bespeak him to be one. 


— =~ a 
For Friends’ Review 


BE YE PERFECT. 





REVIEW. 
| because ‘established in the most holy faith.” 
Not even then so “complete in Him,” not then 
so perfect as to render it safe to “ say we have 
|no sin,” for this would evince a want of one 
essential requisite to perfection, viz., humility 


,;and self-abasement. That perfection is not 


beyond our reach, is evident by the descr?p- 
tion given us of Job, Noah, Enoch and others. 
Yet we find no instance of their esteeming 
themselves perfect. Many holy and devout 


“Be ye therefore perfect, as your F ather | men of past and later ages, whose lives bear 


which is in heaven is perfect.” Matt. v. 48. 
This command of our Saviour, correspond- 


| ample witness of having large attainment 
‘in religious advancement, yet none of these 


ing with other Se ‘riptural language of similar | claim so high a distinction above others of less 


import, is suggestive of the inquiry, In what 


sense is it practicable? In no less than fifteen | 


instances, in the Holy Scriptures, are we re- 
quired, either directly or by inference, to be- 





attainment. Should any do so, and say we 
have no sin, we should need no better evidence 
that they “ deceive themselves ;” that some of 
\the seeds of sin, such as self-righteousness, 


come perfect, in some sense of the term. Our | were still remaining. 


proneness to sin, and the utter impossibility of | 


our extricating ourselves from its consequences, 


The description or view which the Apostle 
Paul takes of himself, corroborates this testi- 


is quite as often, and in as strong terms, set| mony of John, when he describes himself as 
before us, in language such as, and corres-| “carnal, sold under sin.” So he was as a man, 


ponding with that of 1 John i. 8: “ If we say 


and so are all repeatedly described to be. Yet 


we have no sin, we deceive ourselves and the| had he been redeemed; been bought with a 


truth is not in us.” 


price. This seemed his accustomed view of 


While the command and the requisitions | himself, (except when he asks us to bear with 


are of too high authority to be considered im- | 
possibilities, it is doubtless true that many an 


his folly.) He “counted not that he had at- 
tained or was already perfect. Instead of this, 


honest inquirer has been turned aside from|he exclaims, “O wretched man that I am.” 
the truth, and failed of attaining so high a| Yet was he not perfect as a child of God? Was 


standard as that to which we are called,| 
through the want of a correct understanding 


of our privileges and duties. 


First. We are required “to be perfect, as 
in heaven is perfect.” 


our Father which is 


he not, as he labored to present others, “ per- 
fect in Christ Jesus?” after he had “ immedi- 
ately conferred not with flesh and blood,” but 
“was obedient to the heavenly vision?” He 
| whose whole subsequent life was one continu- 


Mark, not as perfect, but perfect, as He is per-| ous scene of devotion and dedication to the 
fect. This duty then being nothing less than | service of God, following in the footsteps of 


to become a child of God, by adoption, all be- 
ing his children by cre ‘ation, we are required 


his Redeemer. If he was not perfect, if he 
,| had not then obeyed this command, it might 


by being “ born again,” and becoming “ new | seem a vain attempt for others ; for who would 
creatures,” to become His through the “adop- hope to excel him? He was still pressing on, 


tion of grace.” As to a child are transferre: 
the traits of character of the parent, so to ¢ 


1| and this was his aim, to a still higher degree of 
i | perfection, even the “ mark of the prize of the 


child of God are imparted the graces of the| high calling of God in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


Spirit, love, mercy and truth, not yet perfec 
as being complete, but only as a child. As 
well might a child claim an equality with his 


parent in stature and m: iturity. Yet as a 


child as perfect, as he may be hereafter a man: 


not perfect, rendering it safe to conclude that | fected in Christ Jesus.” 


t| He calls upon us with himself to go on: “ Let 
us go on unto perfection,” not after an impos- 
sibility, but after a blessed and glorious reali- 
ty, even another and higher degree of spirit- 
|ual advancement, wherein we may be “ per- 
After being “ ‘ trans- 


s 


S| 


we have attained, that there are no more bat- formed by the renewing of the mind after 
tlas to be fought, no more victories to be won, | becoming “new creatures in Christ Jesus;” 


but in this initiatory step, or first sense of th 
term “ perfect ion,’ 


e| after “ putting off the old man with his cor- 


we now commence aj|rupt deeds;” after “turning from darkness 


growth, and as we advance from step to step, lto light and from the power of Satan unto 
or from stature to stature, we are called still | God,” (all of which terms are nearly synono- 


higher, until a position is attained, such as | mous with being perfect,) we are still to “go 


that referred to by the : apostle when he said, | on.” 


they warned and taught in all wisdom tha 


For all this, Jet us bear in mind, is in, 
t| or by, or through Christ Jesus, not of our- 


they might present every man “ pe rfect in| selves; for every tear that trickles down our 


Christ Jesus,” laboring not alone for thei 


conversion, but to lead them on, until they! ' thought is stamped with imperfection ; every 


r| cheek weeps imperfection ; every unholy 
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W ™ the boy was I never could find 


every sigh that escapes our heart cries imper-| out, but he had found the sum and substance 


fection ; every hasty or unguarded word mut- 
ters imperfection. But from all this we have 
been redeemed, if perfected in Him through 
whose blood we are cleansed. Who of us that 
have by the light of Divine grace seen our 
pollution, would dare to claim perfection of 
ourselves? Yet, if Christians, we must have 
been redeemed and washed from our sins. If 
saved, we must be saved from our sins, and 
that perfectly, not partially so. To be par-| 
tially Christians, would be no Christians in 
any proper sense of the term. We might be 
“almost persuaded” to be Christians, and al- 
most Christians, but until we are entirely or 
perfect Christians we cannot be as our Father 
which is in heaven is perfect. | 

In the voice of the Spirit to the seven 
churches of Asia, we find some evidences of 
imperfection in them all, for even the yoice 
to the church of Philadelphia was “ thou hast 
a little strength.” This was as by the Spirit 
they saw or heard of themselves, as they had 

ears to hear. Still, as they constituted a part 
or parts of the church of Christ, they were 
perfect Le Him, and warned and called highe oT, 
until, if faithful unto death, they that over- 
came auana inherit the promises, or should 
become perfect in still a more complete sense, 
and should sit with Him in His throne. All 
who come thus far—all whose robes are 
washed and made white in the blood of the 
Lamb—are presented faultless before the 


throne, without spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing. Then sh: ull these know the hs appiness, 


the fulness of joy pertaining to the last and 
most blessed experience of being complete in 
Him in the highest sense of perfection. Not 
till then shall we fully comprehend the height, 

the depth, the length and breadth of the love 

of God in Christ Jesus; of perfection in Him, 
of salvation by Him. 0, soul-transporting 
thought! There are some clusters of the vine 
of the kingdom, of which we may not gather 

until we enter heaven. But there are branches 
that run over the wall, of which it is our priv- 
ilege to partake, which are but foretastes of 
“that glory that shall be revealed.” 

Moreau. 


J. D. 


8) + 


LET THE CHILDREN COME. 

The Methodist gives an account by a teacher 

in a First-Day School of a religious awaken- 
ing among the pupils. “ As I wasi going out 
one day, a little boy, nine or ten years old, 
put into my hand a slip of paper about ten 
inches in length, which I have carefully pre- 
served. As children were in the habit 


Banding | me papers in this way, I did not read 
I then found upon it, writ- 
, these words: 
got to Jesus! 


it till Lg »t home. 
ten in a very crooked manner 


‘Mr. W ells, I’ve I’ve got to 


LETTER 


received from Delphina E. 
Jamestown, 
the receipt of supplies for the Freedmen, 
\from Friends of Scipio Monthly Meeting, N. 
Y. 


of 


of the whole gospel.” 


—~er- . 
For Friends’ Review. 


DELPHINA E, 
The following 


FROM MENDENHALL, 


extracts of a letter 
Mendenhall, of 
dated 2d mo. 21, 1868, on 


are 


N.C. 


They will doubtless be read with interest, 


‘and it is hoped many Friends may be stimu- 


lated by such information to send mone y and 


sup plies, for this is but a sample of the suffer- 


ing throughout the South. 
Mary H. Tuomas. 

“On the 15th I received the three barrels 
ane: the box of clothing from you , forwarded 
by Henry Dickinson, of New York: On the 
16th, which was First-ds ay, the news was circu- 
lated ; on the 17th, my housé was thronged 
from morning till night. Mé any cases of 
more than ordinary interest were relieved. 

One intelligent colored woman, who teaches 
school, remarkably decent, industrious 
and useful among the colored people, came 
on behalf of others, and was very grateful for 
the supply given her. 

Another, the widow of a colored minister, a 
man of more than common worth, was here 
when the clothing arrived. She is an excel- 
lent woman. I took great pleasure in 
furnishing her. Her hush: and d died about three 
They had lived together in un- 
broken peace and harmony, and before and 
after emancipation were noble examples to 
their race. 

The calico and flannel dresses were given 
to little girls, who are going to school in the 
village of Jamestown, toa young woman of 
refinement, who is trying to teach them to be 
neat, and these little dresses encouraged her as 
well as her pupils. 

A poor colored man, with a large family 
and feeble health, who during the war and 
since has dug seventeen graves for poor people 
without compensation, received a liberal 
share, for which he is very grateful. He is 
a Christian man with a very warm and liberal 
heart. 

My circuit extends from 10 to 12 miles in 
eve ry direction, includes many invalids, 
many aged. persons, and very many children. 
The donations sent to me go out to R: andolph, 
Davidson and 


is 


wee ‘ks ago. 


Forsyth counties, besides our 
own county of Guilford. 

The scarcity of food and money prevents 
many industrious peop le from obtaining em- 
ployment. Spring Is now dawning upon us, 
hich will open the way to obtain work in 
some degree, and will lessen the suffering for 
want of clothing, but we are in fear of famine 
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before harvest. The prospect has never been 
so gloomy. Many hearts are now sending up 
“an exceeding bitter cry.” 

The searcity of food enhances the-value of | 
the clothing sent, and it has seemed to me a} 
shower of manna would not be more clearly 
Providential than these supplies have been. 

Remember us in our afflictions before the 
Throne.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 21, 1868. 


REPORT OF THE FourtTH CONFERENCE OF 
TEACHERS AND DELEGATES FROM FRIENDS’ 
First-Day U. S.— The! 


First-day school ought to be one of the most 


SCHOOLS IN THE 
important subsidiaries to Religion,—not as a| 
substitute for, but as auxiliary to parental | 
eare and Christian training: and it should 
supply the lack when parents are godless and 
careless. It is our firm conviction that if the 
First-day school system had been rightly in- 
augurated in the Society of Friends when the | 
clock told the hour which ushered in the| 
present century, there would at this day be 
much more of sound Christianity in the land. | 
If we mistake not greatly, the several schisms 
which have rent and scattered the flock would | 
have been obviated. The habit of separation 


A love for 


sarnest desire to win them to 


would not have been formed. 
souls and an 
Christ would have precluded that distrust in 
which 

** We have counted friend as foe, 


Unto one another giving, in the darkness, blow for 
blow.”’ 


g 
5? 


Sound and thorough Scriptural knowledge 
is not conversion of heart, but it is a powerful 
charm and antidote against all the phases of 
scepticism. The child who has been early 
made to contemplate intelligently “the Rock 
that followed Israel,” and to see clearly devel- 
oped in the Old and the New Testament that | 
“that Rock was Christ,” will appreciate the 
words applied to Him by Moses: “ Even from | 
everlasting to everlasting Thou’ art God.” | 
Head knowledge is not sanctification ; yet it | 
is a good beginning to be fully convinced of 
the Deity of Christ,—by whom alone any can 
be justified or can come to the Father,—the 
only Name whereby we must be saved,—the 
Name to which (whether in Heaven or on 
earth) every knee shall bow. | 


REVIEW. 


“ ‘What think ye of Christ?’ is the test 
To try both your faith and your scheme— 
You cannot be right in the rest 
Unless you think rightly of Him.” 

But it is the province and the sweet privi- 
lege of the First-day school not merely to in- 
form the understanding, but to impress the 
tender heart and conscience, and literally to 
lead dear children to the Saviour, that they 
may be able to say, ‘‘ Now we believe, for we 


have heard thee for ourselves.” The words 


lof our Lord, “Suffer little children to come 


unto me,” &c., are not more pregnant with 
condescending love to the little ones, than 
with rebuke to those who would forbid or hin- 
der their coming. Were we tempted to dis- 
courage the First-day school, those emphatic 
words, “forbid them not,” would paralyze all 


We love 


that text as an injunction from the Good 


opposition as they rang in our ears. 
Shepherd, 
beautiful work for him. 

When we endorse and advocate rightly 


and surely to feed his lambs is a 


conducted First-day schools, we would fain 
assume that every Friend who engages in the 
work will feel it to be a point of Christian 
manliness and fidelity, a point of honor even 


|towards the religious body which he repre- 


sents, to carry with him in the work his prin- 
ciples as a Friend. We mean not that in the 
mission school or with children not belonging 
to Friends he is to do this in a proselyting or 
sectarian sense, but that he should never dis- 
guise, ignore or fail to act out his principles. 
To be theoretically right should be always a 
prelude to practical faithfulness. The First- 
day school, if not perverted, is the handmaid 
of Religion ; so far as it is conducted by those 
who are spiritual, it is an ally to the Truth as 
We have attended First-day 
schools in Ohio, Indiana, New York and else- 


it is in Jesus. 


where, which were so conducted as to instil 
Christian principles, in strict accordance with 
those of the Society of Friends. 

An interesting report, in 75 pages, of the 
Conference held four months ago in New Bed- 
ford, lies before us. It records much thorough- 
ness of discussion, great freedom of expression, 
and many instructive passages. Where so 
many earnest minds, so various in tempera- 
ment and experience, came together, each 
anxious to ascertain the best possible mode of 
promoting a great good, it is not very strange 
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if some such query should be suggested, as 
that which Paul made respecting an ancient 
and earnest Church. (1 Cor. xiv. 26.) 


The following is part of the report of some 


remarks made by Sarah F. Smiley, on the 
evening of Eleventh month 12th, (the first 
day of the Conference.) 

“There is a growing desire in this Society 
to be instructed in the doctrines of the Bible. 
She believed the time had been, in our his- 
tory, when the lack of this very teaching had 
been a sad want among us, and, as a conse- 


quence, a part, and a very essential part, of 


the truth had been lost to view. There is 
danger in ignoring any part of it. The 
schism which had rent the Society during the 
period to which she alluded, proved this. But, 
in the effort to restore to its place any one 
doctrine, undue prominence should not be 
given to it. Truth isa whole. In Scripture 
there are no “ truths’—it is “the Truth” of 
God. 

“ Another danger, in her view, was the push- 
ing of mere speculative inquiry too far. We 
may carry our speculations beyond the limit 
proper to religious thought. She admired the 
saying of Dr. Arnold, of the Rugby school, 
who remarked, “I can sit down as quietly by 
an acknowledged mystery as by a revealed 
truth.” Secret things belong to God. All 
essential truth has been revealed to us. We 
should rejoice that there are mysteries beyond 
the range of our present powers. They argue 
for us the possession of powers, as yet unde- 
veloped. If it be glorious to see what we now 
see of the love of God in Christ, what will it 
be, then, when we see eye to eye, and face to 
face ?” s . 

On another page will be found a Scripture 
lesson taken from this pamphlet. 


mceiiliiacets 

Tue S. S. Inpex. 
A.M. Philada: J. C. Garrigues & Co. Pp. 
256.—A valuable manual, giving useful prac- 
tical hints in almost every department of the 
work. The Friend who wishes instruction in 
the duties of a teacher, may read it with profit, 
whilst there are many passages based upon 
admissions for which he will not be prepared. 
In our reading, as in our intercourse with 
men, we must be discriminating,—not holding 
our principles loosely, but always ready to 
approve the things that are excellent, and 
seeking to be 
fear of the Lord 


“of quick understanding in the 
.’ We may at some time 
find space for extracts. 

nab atibipinen 


Frrenps’ QuarTeRLY Examiner, No. 5 
for sale at this office, price 75 cents. 


’ 


By R. G. Parpesr, 


’ REVIEW. 
| Seep on Goop Grounp.—A _ Railway 
Inspector in India writing from Assensole, 
| Bengal,—under date “ Dec. 1st, 1867,”—says : 


**You will be pleased to hear that a person 
named R——ld has become convinced of Friends’ 
principles, by reading the book I have by Joseph 
John Gurney. He is getting into the way of using 
Friénds’ language. He is perfectly in earn- 
e-t, and has taken the book by J. J. Gurney and 
another Friends’ book for his wife to read at Alla- 
bad. I have endeavored to persuade him that 
using thee and thou amount to nothing, but without 
effect. Mr. R. is a telegraph inspector, and I am 
told will, after a day’s walk, stop in the villages and 
preach to the natives. He was bronght up as a 
Roman Catholic, but has till now belonged to a Bap- 
tist Church. He is a most conscientious man, and 
I believe well educated. I have only met bim three 
or four times; but he has been at my bungalow 
when I was away, where he found the book that has 
made his mind at rest.’’ 


The letter in the London Friend from 
which we take the above does not name the 
work by J. J. G., but we presume it must be 
his Observations on the Distinguishing Views 
of Friends,—an invaluable work, peculiarly 
adapted, by its simplicity, clearness and com- 
pleteness, to be placed in the hands of honest 
inquirers. It has stcod the ordeal of criticism 
not always candid or friendly, and we think 
may be considered as an established and 
standard exposition of the views of the So- 
ciety. We marvel that the scholastic and 
elaborate Apology of Barclay is not generally 
employed in its original Latin, in our col- 
leges :—and we think that public and college 
libraries ought to be furnished with Gurney’s 
Observations, as calculated to give to the 
general mind a satisfactory explanation of 
Quakerism. 


stelailiaaiealititadicaini 

Domrnton or Canapa.—The Meeting for 
Sufferings of Canada Yearly Meeting, in 
consideration of the recent organization both 
of the Yearly Meeting and of the Govern- 
ment under which they live, found it right to 
prepare a loyal address “To the Government 
of the Dominion of Canada,’—a copy of 
which lies before us. It is a seasonable, well 
expressed document, setting forth our Chris- 
tian principles, that “the Society of Friends 
have ever felt religiously bound to refrain 
from carnal warfare or taking part in military 
organizations,’—and the exemption granted 
to Friends from judicial oaths is gratefully 
acknowledged. At the same time a desire is 
expressed that liberty of conscience, as the 
ibirth-right of every British subject, may be 
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generally extended. The presentation of this | 
paper was committed to William Valentine | 
and Adam Spencer. In First mouth they | 
waited upon the Governor General, and in | 
presenting the address had a free and satis-| 
factory interview. 
your Friends,” 


“T want you to assure | 
he remarked, “that I am| 
gratified in receiving the address. I esteem 
you as a loyal people, and the Government is 
disposed to regard favorably your religious | 
views and to continue the relief you now en- | 
joy.” He to them portions of the 
militia law by which Friends are fully re-! 
lieved from martial service or from any com- 
mutation payment. Will the Commonwealth 
founded by Wm. Penn be less tolerant to- 


read 


towards the brethren of its first Governor? 

This approach of a peaceable people to 
their rulers appeared to be kindly appreciated, 
as was also an interview with the Premier. 
Copies of the address were forwarded to the 
members of Parliament. 


The Society having thus been placed right 


in the view of the Government, it is earnestly 


to be desired that the members composing it 
may, with Christian simplicity and consistency, 
so live as to adorn the doctrine they profess, 
and show that while subjecting themselves to 
ordinances of man for the Lord’s sake, (1 Pet. 
xi. 13,) their “ citizenship is in Heaven, from 
whence also we look for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (Phil. iii. 20.) 


——_ -wee- 


DIED. 

TALBOTT.—At the residence of her father, Allen 
Talbott, near Crestline, Ohio, Seventh month Ist, 
1867, Hannah M. Talbott, in her 39th year. [See} 
notice in No. 28, where the first name is wrongly | 
given. } 

CURL.—On the 7th of Eleventh month last, in his 
58th year, Joel Curl, an esteemed member of Centre 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. He was favored with a 
peaceful close, yet he had to lament, when near his 
end, that much of his life had been too carelessly 
spent, especially in regard to the religious training 
of his children. 

HOCKETT.—At her residence in Morgan Co., Ind., 
on the 350th of Seventh month, 1867, in her 6lst year, 
Anna Hockett, a member of West Union Monthly 
Meeting. She had recently evinced an increased 
concern that her day’s work might progress with 
the day, and she was enabled to praise and magnify 
the name of the Lord, who had done so much for 
her, and has left the evidence that her end was peace. 

PALMER.—Near Plainfieid, Ind., on the 16th of 
Second month, 1868, Harriet Ellen, daughter of 
Elias and Eunice W. Palmer, in her 17th year; a 
member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. This was 
one of those instances of youthful piety which it is 
profitable to contemplate. In a painful sickness, 


|istead, which took place on Tuesday evening. 


|cure their liberties and rights, and to 


| portion of mank nd.”’ 


being favored with a consciousness of approaching 
dissolution, she was not only enabled to endure 
with patience, but to resign her large circle of 
friends, and to impart sweet counsel and holy ex- 
hortation to her relatives and others. Her prayers 
were fervent on behalf of her family, of the several 
members of which she took an affectionate leave 
with much composure. Being offered a drink to 
allay her fevered thirst, she said: ‘*I shall soon 
drink of the never-failing fountain.’’ With a hope 
full of immortality, she passed peacefully and joy- 
fully to the rest prepared. 

Deata or Witson ArRmisteEaD, or Leeps.—We 
greatly regret to have to announce the unexpected 
death of our estimable townsman, Mr. Wilson Arm- 
In 
the deceased gentleman the African race have lost 
an earnest friend, the best energies of whose life may 
be said to have been spent in the endeavor to se- 
promote 
their welfare. From an early period of his life he 
devoted himself to the cause of the oppressed slave, 
and the scarcely less oppressed free colored man. 
In 1848 he published his ‘* Tribute for the Negro,” 


| which may be described as a cyclopedia of facts, 


anecdotes, biographical sketches, arguments, and 
authorities, in vindication of the ‘* moral, intel- 
lectual and religious capabilities of the colored 
The work is a handsome 
svo. of near 600 pages, and bears evidence of wide 
and laborious research. In 1859, he brought out 


ee 


ja revised and much improved edition of the life 


of the American philanthropist, Anthony Benezet, 
originally published in the United States. Mr. Arm- 
istead was an indefatigable correspondent on behalf 
of the oppressed with friends of the anti-slavery 
cause throughout Great Britain and North America ; 
and he was as liberal with his pecuniary means as 
with his pen. He was a man ofa singularly amia- 
ble disposition and retiring habits. From his marked 
preference for undemonstrative means, such as quiet 
correspondence and private influence, for effecting 
his cherished objects, it happened that he was earli- 
er and better known as a philanthropist in America, 
Scotland, and elsewhere at a distance, than here in 
his own town, where, however, he was much and 
deservedly esteemed. Mr. Armistead was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, to which his ancestors 
have belonged for several generations.— Leeds Mer- 
cury. 


——___-~<ee—-_— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Letter from Ellen Clare Miller. 
(Coneluded from page 460.) 

There is a large girls’ school in Beyrout, 
under the immediate care of a Syrian and 
his wife, but superintended by the wife of Dr. 
Bliss, Dr. Thompson’s wife and other ladies. 
This we have visited more than once, when 
E. and 8. Jones have spoken to the children. 

Besides the school at Shimlan, of which 
thou hast received some account in previous 
letters, and which is under the care of the 
English Society for promoting Female Edu- 
vation in the East, the schools supported by 
England are all in the hands of Elizabeth 
Bowen Thompson, whose work is a very ex- 
tensive one. Her schools are at present twelve 
in number, five at villages in the mountains, 
all (with the exception of one recently 
opened at Ainzahatt¢, where an English 
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who have been trained by E. B. Thompson | | really tell for good on those with whom they 
herself. Her work here began i in 1860, when | were daily associated, that those who saw 
the fearful struggle between the Druses, Maro-| them might know they possessed a religion 
nites and Mahometans, made so many widows | which really made them better. The occa- 
and orphans. Many of these Elizabeth| sion, which was concluded by an earnest and 
Thompson gathered round her at Beyrout, | impressive prayer from Eli Jones, for those 
providing for and educating them. Since} present, for the founder of the schools, for 
then, the field has gradually opened before | all connected with the work, and for the land 
her,until she has now seven day-schools in Bey-| whose sons and daughters they were, was an 
rout and its immediate neighborhood, and a| extremely interesting time. Many of those 
Normal Training School, with upwards of} present were about to start for the moun- 
sixty boarders. All these E. and 8. J. have|tain schools, having come down to Bey- 
visited, many of them frequently, speaking | rout for a few days at the end of the year; 
to the children, encouraging them to diligence | and all seemed grateful for the words of sym- 
in acquiring an education, and seeking to| pathy and encouragement, given them by 
draw them to the Saviour, and to induce them | friends from a distant land, whie h they said 
to give their hearts to Him. At most of the| they should never forget, and which would 
schools, they have also had meetings with the| cheer and stimulate them in their work. 
mothers of the children, to whom they have| There is a large girls’ school with an orphan- 
made known the great salvation which they age under the care of the Prussian Deacon- 
‘ame forth to preach, and whom they have | nesses, similar to the one we visited at Smyr- 
sought to awaken to a sense of their responsi- na; here Sybil Jones had an interesting time 
bilities as parents. At all the schools, Ameri-| with the sisters and the children. She also 
ean, British, and native, Scriptural instruc-| visited the hospital, an establishment in beau- 
tion holds a very prominent place. The) tiful order, under the charge of four of the 
children’s verbal knowledge of the Bible is| sisterhood, where, in a large house, finely 
very striking, and not this only, but their) situated near the sea-shore, the very poor are 
real acquaintance with its truths; their sense kindly nursed and cared for; 8S. J. paid a 
of the power of prayer, and the good feeling | very pleasant and cheering visit to these poor 
which predominates among them, show in| sufferers. A school for Jewish children, con- 
many cases that they have been thoroughly | ducted by missionaries sent out by the Jews’ 
instructed and trained under an earnest | Svc iety in Scotland, has lately been estab- 
Christian influence. lished at Beyrout. To this also the Friends 
There are many daughters of Jews and| paid a visit, which was spoken of by teachers 
Mahometans among E. B. Thompson’s schol-| as very helpful: they addressed the children, 
ars (the former only at the day-schools), and | but caution had to be exercised in spe aking 
it is very interesting to hear these little girls | to them; the rabbis are so watchful that the 
singing Christian hymns with the others, and | school has more than once lost all its scholars. 
repeating and listening to passages, predicting| E. and 8S. Jones have many times met the 
the coming of the Messiah alike of the Jew| children and teachers of E. B. Thompson’s 
and the Christian, and testifying of Jesus as | training school, of which thou wast, I think, 
the Christ. They learn to read the Bible| told in a previous letter. The boys’ school 
with the others, and, repeating their hymns | and infant and elementary schools, ‘which all 
and verses at home, have in some instances | stand on the same ground as E. B. T.’s house, 
induced their parents to read the Christiun’s| have also more than once been visited, 
Book, so that as one of the Mahometans ac-| that the dear Friends have had many oppor- 
knowledged to E. B. T., they learn that | tunities of leaving, on the minds of the young 
they are not, as they had thought, mere dust, people of this part of the land, an impress 
but that they have an eternal life before! which, we trust, will not be effaced, but will, 
them. E. and 8. Jones had a very interest- through these, be communicated to others. 
ing mecting with about forty of the native | Their visit has by all been spoken of as very 
teachers and others connected with these |seasonable and helpful, and we cannot doubt 
British schools, when they gave them much | that their labors will be blessed by Him who 
affectionate encouragement in their work.| sent His servants forth, and whose help they 
They set before them the superior privi-|so earnestly seek. 
leges they enjoyed through education, over, Alfred Fox has, I believe, written to thee of 
those who had not received this blessing, and | the Friends’ visit to the college conducted by 
reminded them of the responsibilities which | B. Bistani, one of the most talented Syrians 
such a possession involved, and = power for| of the present day, to whose institution they 
good they held in their hands, in having so| were warmly welcomed, and where they paid 
many young plastic minds to Sines encourag-|a visit of much interest. Thou hast also re- 
ing them to seek prayerfully to set, in small as! ceived from him an account of the mountain 


young lady is stationed) tuna wy natives | welll as oo grew things, an example which should 
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sc ie eighteen in number, supported chiefly 
by Scotland, under the care of E. G. Saleeby, 
a Syrian, and W. Benton, an American mis- 
sionary, almost all of which have been-visited | 
by E li Jones and A. L. Fox. 

We left the terraced sides of Lebanon on 
the last day of the year, returning to = re- 
gion of the palm, orange, and pric skly- -pea 

The weather has this month been very fine, 


though broken now and then by one of the | 
fierce, sudden winter storms, with their rush-| 


ing rains and violent thunder and lightning. 
This mild climate suits Sybil 


bly well; she has been better since returning 


to Beyrout than she remembers to have been | 
before, and she enjoys the riding on donkey-| 


back. 


Eli Jones is better than when we first 


landed in Syria, though the bracing air of the | 


mountain suits him better than this more re- 
laxing temperature. We have visited most 
of the missionaries; Friends and their prin- 
ciples were almost unknown here, 
have been kindly received, and we hope way 
has been made for others of our Socie ty who 
may come to this country. E. and § 

one day visited the Beyrout prison, 


. Jones 
into 


which they were admitted without hesitation, 

and where they had the pleasure of speaking | 
words of comfort to about forty poor creatures, 
and of pointing them to Him who alone has 
power to break asunder our spiritual fetters. 
E. and S. Jones and A. L. Fox are at present 


at Damascus; of their visit there, thou wilt, 
I hope, receive an account by next mail. 
As soon as may be, after their return, we 
hope to start for Jerusalem, probably by way 
of Sidon, Nazareth, &e. 
With kind regards, I am thine sincerely, 
ELLEN CLARE MILLER. 
P. S. As we are desirous that our friends 
in Great Britain should also be onpplied with 
information respecting E. and 8. Jones’ visit 
here, we have taken the liberty of copying 
this letter for the “Friend” and “ British 


Friend.” 


‘ 
‘ 
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STORY OF HAGAR. A FIRST DAY SCHOOL 


LESSON, 
At the First Day School Conference held 


at New Bedford, 11mo. 13th, 1867, the First- | 


Day School of that city being present, Ruth 
S. Murray gave them the following lesson. 

“ Now, children, we will try to have a good 
lesson together. I want to tell you a story 
out of the Bible, and you must listen whilst I 
read it, and then I will read it again, leaving 
out some of the words, which I want you to| 
put in for me.’ 

Here she commenced reading the lesson— 
Genesis xxi. 14-20. 

“ Now, whom does our lesson tell about? 
Ans, Abraham. That is right.” 


Jones remarka- | 


but. we | 


REVI EW. 


The entire heme was then read over by her, 
| leaving out the leading words, thus: And Abra- 
| ham rose up (early in the morning), and took 
(bread) anda (bottle of water) and gave it unto 
| (Hagar, ) putting it on her (shoulder) and 
the child, and (sent her away,) and she 
departed, ‘and wandered in the FH de rness of 
(Beersheba.) The words in parenthesis being 
| supplied by the children, as far as remem- 
bered by them. 
“Very good! Can you tell me the name of 
ithe child? Ans. Jshmael. Yes. God told 
Abraham to send Hagar away with Ishmael, 
jand that He would take care of them. Now, 
what did the people live in, in these days? 
Tents. Yes; and all over the country were 
scattered little encampments, where the peo- 
ple settled with their flocks. Abraham want- 
,ed to send Hagar to the next encampment, 
and gave her br ad and water to last till she 
reached it. Was water plenty there? No. 
No, they had to dig wells; for in that hot 
country there were not many springs. So 
Hagar wandered in the wilderness of—what ? 
Beersheba. Yes, and I think she must have 
lost her way, for we are told that the water 
was spent in the bottle, and she cast the 
child under— A tree. Yes, a little tree; the 
Bible says, a shrub. Does any one know 
‘what kind of a bottle they used in those 
days ? Glass, Skin. Yes, a skin bottle. 
They took the skin of a kid, and sowed up 
the holes, where the legs had been cut off, 
and made a bottle of it, this way (pointing to 
the picture on the black- board). Now, after 
Hagar had put the child down, what did she 
|do? Sat down and cried. Yes, she was tired, 
'for she had been walking a long time, and 
| the boy was tired, too, for it was very hot in 
that country. So she sat down and cried. 
Was that the best thing for her todo? No. 
What should she have done? Asked God to 
help her. Yes, that is the best thing to do 
in any trouble. But, while his mother was 
sitting down, crying, Ishmael must have been 
asking God to help him, for the Bible says, 
| God heard the voice of the lad. And what 
\did God do? Opened her eyes. And she 
saw a— Well. And she filled the— Bottle. 
Yes, and gave the lad some drink. 
The answers were much facilitated by the 
children’s attention being directed, at each 
question, to a drawing upon the black-board, 
with appropriate texts, placed there previous 
to the lesson, illustrating the story. 
“ Now, here is a little verse, which I want 
you to repeat after me: 
*God is in heaven! can he hear 
A feeble prayer like mine ? 


Yes! little child! thou need’st not fear, 
| He listeneth to thine.’ 


Now, read this verse upon the black-board : 
\« Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I will 
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deliver thee.” That i is right. That is a verse: 
in a letter to you, from your Heavenly 
Father. Did you ever have a_ letter 
from your father? Yes. If your father was 
away, and wrote to you that, when he came 
home, he would bring you a book, would you 
expect a book when he came? Yes. W hy? 

Because father promised it. Yes, and if your 
earthly father keeps his promises, won’t your 
Heavenly Father keep His? Yes. Yes, 

indeed, He will; and what does He say to 
His children ? (pointing to the board and 
reading.) “Call upon Me in the day of 
trouble,’—-and what will He do? J will de-| « 
liver thee. Did He hear Ishmael’s ery? Yes. 
And what did He do? Gave him a drink. 
Yes, and took care of him afterwards, as He 


will of all His children; as He does now take | 


care of them. What did the angel say to 
Hagar? God hath heard the voice of the lad 
where he is. Yes, where he was; and He will 
hear you cry, just where you are. You needn’t 
wait to be older or better, but God will hear 
you just where youare. At work, or at play, 
anywhere that you feel that you need His 
help, He will give it, if you are His chil- 
dren. 

“T want to tell vou a story about two little 
children in New York, who cried to God, and 
He heard them. They lived in one of our 
large houses there, called tenement houses. 
You don’t have any like them here ; you have 
two-story houses, but we have some that are 
six or seven stories high, and sometimes they 
go down under ground two stories more, a 
story below the cellar, and these large houses 
are filled with families of poor people, some- 
times two or three families, even, in one single 
room. So sometimes, little children have to 
live in dark, dreary places, where the sun- 
shine never comes. Well, these two little 
children lived up in a garret, and one day : 
lady was visiting the house; she had been in 
many rooms, and was going away, but she 
thought she would go up one more flight - 
stairs, and at the door of what looked like : 
closet, she knocked, but no one came. She 
listened. and heard a child’s voice, saying, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” She 
waited a few minutes, and then knocked 
again. The door was opened, and she went 
into a little room, where there was very little 
furniture, and no fire, and a boy and girl, 
shivering with cold. ‘Are you alone, chil- 
dren? ‘Yes; mother has gone out washing, 
and won’t be home till night” ‘But are 
you not very cold” ‘Yes,’ said the little 
girl ; ‘but mother had no money to buy coal.’ 

ave you had any breakfast?” ‘No: 
mother had nothing for us this morning, and 
we were so hungry, that I told Robbie we 
would ask God to give us something, because 
He says He will, and so we were just asking 
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Him for some bread.’ The lady went out, 
and brought them some bread, and ordered 
some coal for them, so they soon had a good 
fire, and something to eat. ‘The little girl threw 
her arms about her brother, saying, ‘There, 
Robbie, didn’t I tell you God would send us 
some bread, if we asked Him ” 

“ Now, children, what did that little girl do? 
pointing to the text on the blackboard.) 
Called on God in the day of trouble. And 
did He hear her? Yes. And so He will hear 
you if you will call upon Him, and ask Him 
to make vou His children, and He will take 
care of you in this life, and take you to live 
with Him when you die. 

Now repeat another verse. 

‘God is in Heaven! can I go 
To thank Him for His care? 
Not yet, but love Him here below, 
And thon shalt praise Him there.’ 

Now tell me what you have learned.” 

[Here followed a rapid synopsis of the 
lesson in which the children gave all its lead- 
ing points. ] 


+ < -— 


MARY NICHOLSON, 

(Coutinued from page 453 
Of those whom she had loved in life she 
cherished a tender memory, which often found 
expression to those who had also loved them. 


She writes: “I noticed what thou saidst of 





dear arly called to the Heavenly fold, 
and I did not wonder at thy feelings ; for I 
had been thinking such would rise up vividly 
sometimes. And it is but seldom that I enter 

the gate at the Meeting House, without béing 
reminded, by the mound, of one early blessed, 
and for ever rejoicing in the presence of the 
Lord. And oh, let it cheer thee, that her 
adorable Saviour is thine also; é 
may thy whole soul be animated to look unto 
Him at all times, . .” whose designs 
are all merciful and gracious, and who can 
abundantly enable you to comfort those with- 
in your. sphere by that comfort with which 
your own souls have been comforted, by Him 
who is the ‘ Resurrection and the Life.’” 
Writing from New York, in 1857, when ab- 
sent in the service of her Master, she says : 
‘I say nothing respecting those who have so 
quickly passed from death unto life in our 
circle -—dear John Fletcher the last notified ; 

—but I keenly feel every blank, and if ever 
permitted to stand upon my home-shore, many 
a welcome will seem wanting. But I trust a 
few dear ones who remain will love each 
other, till their own turn also come to gain 
the Better Land.’ 

Mary Nicholson was largely engaged as a 
public minister of the Gospel, though (as we 
uae shown) this was but a part of her life- 
work in the service of Christ. For thirty 
years her gift in the ministry was acknowl- 
edged by the Church; and during that time 
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earnestly and faithfully did she set forth the 
durable riches of redeeming love, “ not with 
words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration | 
of the Spirit and of power.” 

Called at various times to labor in distant 
fields, she cheerfully yielded herself to the| 
work. After returning home on one occasion | 
she writes ; “ It has not been a matter of small | 
interest to be from day to day in re 
ship with those who “have many cares and | 
sorrows,—but however complic ‘ated these may | 
be, there i is a Refuge, and there is a Physi- 
cian all-powerful to save, to shelter and to 
a. «> +. .<5 See though a very un- 
profitable servant, there has been the feeling 
of quiet and of trust since coming within the 
walls of my home-habitation, which is a mer- | 
ciful de aling in my allotment.” 

During 1856-7-8, in company with Pris- | 
cilla Green, of Saffron Walden, she was en- 
gaged in a religious visit to the United States. 
Her letters contain many interesting partic U-| 
lars of their journey, though she writes of her | 
more immediate engagement :—* I do not say | 
much of our proceedings, it is a daily work of 
faith and love, and to Him who is the Author | 
and Finisher of the Christian faith, either in 
doing or suffering, we endeavor to commend | 
ourselves and those among whom we have to} 
mingle; leaving results to Him who only | 
knows the secrets of our souls, Oh, the cruel | 
baits of the enemy to divide in Jacob and 
seatter in Israel! . . ee 
my power,” she says, “to set forth the inter- 
est, nor the fatigue, nor the rustic kindness of | 
many of these des ar people, who live in some- 
what obscure plac es, and what we might call | 
yet in the forests.” . “Tt isa large, 
lar ge field,—and a crowd of interesting details 
would re adily find their way to my dearly | 
loved friends.at home; but it is not in my 
power save to give a small glimpse of the | 
cheering truth, that the Good Shepherd has 
his flock variously scattered, who are bring- 
ing forth the fruits of the Spirit; though evil 
abounds, and the snares of the enemy most 
fertile and cruel.” A few days after her re- 
turn she wrote ; “Oh the mercy, the preserva- 
tion, and uphol dings there have been by sea 
and on land! Praise may well be the 
anthem,—with deepest feelings of humiliation | 
in the sense of the unprofitable servant, and | 
most unworthy.” 

Amongst Mary Nicholson’s papers, found 
after her death, 
date Eleventh 





. . . 





| 


was a small sheet, bearing | 
month 4th, 1844, with this| 
heading ; “ Teach me, O Lord, to number my 
days, that I may ¢ apply my heart unto wis-| 
dom.” She then speaks of a strong feeling | 
she had to settle some outward things, and | 
especially to arrange some letters which had | 
been precious to her, but not of that nature | 
to be left indiscriminately to the eye of an-! 


tation. 


other. “And whilst thus doing,” she ob- 
serves, “ the sentence has been solemnly with 
me, ‘ Arise, depart, this is not thy rest.’ Oh 
that I may in the midst of my innumerable 
transgressions, arise for a few remaining years 
or days, and through the marvellous mercy 
of my Lord and Saviour be res ady to depart, 
whenever the solemn summons may come to 
go home,—to my eternal home! se 

Marvellous have been the dealings of the 
Lord with my soul in my short pilgrimage, 


—all merciful! Whocan set it forth? Even 


| to an unworthy creature He has condescended 


to give intimations through His own Spirit, 
which, when there has been faith to believe, 
have been fulfilled as to a hair’s breadth. 
None can know, and some would not believe, 
even in outward difficulties, which, in former 
years, were not few nor light; and in the 

spirit’s wading, communion has been known 
and promises fulfilled, when believed in 
though with a grain of faith. O, saith my 
‘soul, prepare mé to do thy will more devoted- 
ly whilst on earth, or if thou seest meet to 
gather my soul soon, in thy mercy boundless, 
do but grant the lowest place in thy kingdom. 
Wash me from my sin, and cleanse me from all 
iniquity even whilst here below, that, as long 
as there is breath, there may be a witness to 
thy power and thy mercy through Christ my 
Saviour, my Redeemer.” 

Though many years were allotted her after 
the time at which this was written, she seemed 
to be ever mindful of the uncertain tenure of 
her life, and to live as one who knew not 
what might be on the morrow, or whether she 
might be any longer steward. Towards the 
close of 18% 50, she passed through a very 
severe illness arising from a disordered action 
of the heart, and from which it appeared very 
doubtful whether she would recover. Under 
this affliction some of her remarks which were 


| preserved at the time, show where her mind 


was centred, and from whom came her expec- 
She said, “I am wonderfully 
tained, marvellously so to myself: it is merci- 
| ful dealing ; calm and peaceful. When con- 
versation of worldly interest is going on, I 
| feel that it excites me, and brings on the fe el- 
ing of suffering from which my complaint 
arises; but the contrary is the case, when 
things of a Heavenly nature are dwelt upon. 


And at another time, when a fear was ex- 


sus- 


| pressed that the conversation had been too 


much for her, her reply was, “ No, it is only 
when worldly things are brought into view, 
| they have such an effect here,” placing her 
hand on her heart. 

The precarious nature of her disorder did 
not produce gloom, or destroy her natural 
cheerfulness. She said: “I feel that I can 
still take a lively interest in the concerns of 
my friends, and do not feel condemnation 
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when I do so.” 
message conveyed in a letter, expressive of 
close attachment to herself, she replied, “ It 
is all of the Master that causes the feeling, it 
is nothing of myself.” 

(To be concluded.) | 


On a friend giving her a 


ee eee ae 
WHO RUNG THAT BELL? 


That there is a sleepless Providence watch- 
ing over all the affairs of men, and often by 
special agencies, bringing to light, as in the 
flash of a moment, the crimes which they com- 
mit, finds additional confirmation in an event 
which has recently occurred in Enfield, Conn., 
and which merits a more permanent record 
than a mere passing thought. A young man 
belonging to one of our most respectable fami- | 
lies, but who, from his irregular habits, had 
been strongly suspected of being guilty of 
criminal offences, and been once under arrest 
for passing counterfeit currency, and escaped 
by forfeiting his bonds, on Sunday night, a} 
faw weeks since, broke into a store at Hazard- 
ville, and loaded a wagon, which he had pre- 
viously stolen and drawn to the door, with 
various merchandise. Hethen entered a sta- 
ble, and attempted to lead out a valuable horse 
owned by the man from whom he had stolen 
the goods, intending to harness it to the wagon, 
and make off with his booty in the stillness of 
the night, when he thought no eye could see 
him and no ear hear him. Just at that mo- | 
ment, however, the bell from the village church 
tower sounded out an alarm loud and clear 
upon the night air, startling the inhabitants 
from their slumbers, who, supposing it to be a | 
fire alarm, rushed into the street, and caught | 
the thief with his plunder, before he had time 
to escape from the village. 

The ringing of that bell, however, was a 
mystery. But upon inquiry, it was ascer- 
tained that the sexton, in ringing the bell for 
the service the day previous, had, by a seem- | 
ing accident, so turned it up and set it, that 
he could not pull it down with the rope, | 
and not having a key to the belfry door, he 
was obliged to let the bell remain in that po- 
sition. Just in time to detect that youthful 
criminal it came down without human help, | 
and sounded that midnight alarm. After his | 
arrest, goods were found in his possession, 
which were taken from a store in Thompson- 
ville a short time previously ; and he confessed 
that with the aid of an ‘accomplice, he had 
broken into it and stolen several hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise. The owner of 
these goods had formerly employed him as a 
clerk in his store. Thus the ringing of that 
bell without human hands, brought several 
criminal offences to light, and arrested the of- 
fender in his dishonest career.— Central Pres- 
byterian. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
TWO PAINTINGS, 


‘* CHRIST REJECTED ’’ CHRIST RECEIVED. 


I gazed upon the canvass wrought 
With wondrous care and skill, 
The impress of a mighty thought, 

Stamped at the artist’s will. 


Calm, pure, but human was the face, 
With patience in each line, 

Yet in that form of gentlest crace 
I saw not Christ Divine. 


I turned to where a Christian trod 
Each day in lowly guise, 

Walking as heaven-bound Pilgrims should, 
No home beneath the skies. 


I saw her paint with patient love, 
So slowly, day by day, 

A picture which through endless years 
Shall never fade away. 


Her canvass, even human hearts, 
The Master did prepare, 

And placed in her uplifted hands 
The pencil—fervent prayer. 


For weary-hearted—this design 
The Master said was best, 

One who with loving, outstretc hed arms, 
Said, ** Come to Me and rest.’ 


And sin-sick souls the healing touch 
Of love could understand, 

As this good servant bade them note 
The Great Physician’s hand, 


And children, leaving all their games 
Her well known face to see, 

Returned, deep graven on their hearts 
The sweet ** Come unto Me.”’ 


The wanderer learned redeeming love, 
His erring path beside, 

In pleading words and thern-crowned brow 
Of Jesus crucified. 


And by the lonely mourner’s hearth 
She left, with bended knee, 

A picture of the living Christ, 
Who wept at Bethany. 


These paintings side by side shall share 
Go.d’s scrutinizing eye ; 

He noted every touch with care, 
From the great throuwe on high. 


When they have laid life’s burthens down, 
And entered into rest, 
Which, think ye, will the Master own 
Hath painted Christ the best ? 
& BT. 
apse teem 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forticn Intettiesnce.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 16th inst. 

Great Britaix.—The speech of Lord Stanley, in 
the debate in the House of Commons on the Ala- 
bama claims, which was mentioned last week, but 


| which had not then been transmitted in detail, was 


spomrsaphl in tone, expressing an earnest wish for 

a speedy settlement of the question, declaring that 

| the principle of arbitration Lad been accepted, and 
| that the only unsettled point was that of including in 
the reference the question whether the British 

| government was right or wrong in conceding be!- 
ligerent rights to the South when itdid. He thought 

this question had practically no bearing on the Ala- 
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bama claims, since the sailing of that vessel oc-| mitted to the galleries only by tickets, of which a 
curred nearly a year after the proclamation, and at | number not exceeding the capacity of the galleries 
atime when the belligerent character of the rebel- | were issued, a certain proportion being furnished to 
lion had been partially rec gnized by the American | members of the Senate and House for distiibution, 


government. Nor did he thiuk an arbiter could be 
feund who would willingly deal with this qnestion, 
which he deemed irrelevant, and one to be decided 
by considerations of State policy rather than of 
legal obligation. American precedents also, hecon- 
tended, sustained the action of Great Britain in this 
case. He expressed a wish for an authoritative de- 
cision in regard to the position of neutrals in time 
of war, a belief that in both countries the feeling 
towards each other had improved, and a trnst 
that a friendly solution of the difficulty will be at- 
tained. 


The House of Commons on the 11th, in committee 
of the whole, agreed to report for passage the bill 
introduced by W. E. Glads‘one, for the abolition of 
church rates. The condition of Ireland was dis- 
cussed on the llth, 12th and 13th. A resolution 
was Offered declaring that the discontent of Ireland 
is a source of ‘uneasiness to the empire, and must 
be remedied; that the laws should be framed to suit 
the wishes of the people ; that the present church, 
school and land tenure systems are unjust, and, 
that in the opinion of the House these wrong: 
should: be righted. Several of the speakers were 
very earnest in their statements of the discontent 
and disaffection prevalent in Ireland, and of the in- 
justice of the present laws in many particulars. 


|The President did not appear in person, but re- 
| sponded by counsel, who were H. Stanbery, B. R. 
Curtis, J. 8. Black, W. M. Evarts and T. R. Nel- 
son, three of whom appeared and presented the 
| President’s answer, authorizing them to act as such, 
and asking for at least forty days to prepare his an- 
swer to the articles of impeachment Thi- was op- 
| posed by the Managers on bebalf of the House, who 
| claimed that a plea should be entered at once, after 
| which, if thought proper, time might be allowed 
| for obtaining testimony, &c. After argument by 
| some of the counsel on both sides, the Senate re- 
| tired for consultation, and on their return, the 
| Chief Justice announced that the motion of the 
| lresident’s counsel was overruled, and that the 
Senat» adopted an order that the respondent answer 
to the articles of impeachment on or before the 23d 
}inst. Another order was also adopted, that unless 
otherwise ordered for cause shown, the trial should 
|p ocred immediately after replication by the Mana- 
| gers to such answer shall be filed, which it was ex- 
| plained would doubtless be done within one or two 
days after the filing of the answer. 
The late Attorney-General, H. Stanbery, having 
been requested by the President to act as one of his 
counsel in the impeachment trial, has resigned his 


| Office for that purpose. The Secretary of the In- 


The Chief Secretary for Ireland, Lord Mayo, while | tenor, O. H. Browning, is acting also as Attorney 
acknowledging great discontent, said it was exclu- General. 


sively nourished by the Irish in America, denied 


The trial of Jefferson Davis in the U. S. District 


the allegations of English misgovernment, and as- | Court at Richmond, Va., which was set for the 25th 
serted that the wealth of Ireland had been increased |4u8t-, has been postponed by order of Judge Under- 
within the last 25 years. He promised that a bill | ¥004, to the 14th of next month. 


should soon be introduced for the relief of tenants. 


The 20th of Fourth month has been assigned for 


On the 12th, he said he would submit to the House | the popular vote in Louisiana on the adoption or re- 


a plan for a new Irish university, the officers of 


jection of the new Constitution, and also for the 


which should be named by the Roman Catholics, | *!¢:tion of State and municipal officers. 


though its privileges were not to be exclusively con 
fined to-that denomination. 

The Prince of Wales proposes to visit Ireland 
early in next month. It is intimated that his visit 
wi'l be signalized by a royal proclamation granting 
partial amnesty to political offenders. 


Germany.—The treaty just concluded between the 


North German Confederation and the United ature 


providing for the protection of the rights of natural- 


ized citizens, was unanimously ratified by the Federal | 


Council on the 11th inst. 


Iraty.—A diapatch from Naples, on the 14th, an- 
nounced that the eruption of Mount Ve uvius, 
which had very much subsided for some time pre- 
viously, was again increasing in power and gran- 
deur. The volcano was throwing up vast quanti- 
ties of fire, with but little lava. The detonations 
were very loud and frequent. 


Tcrkey.—The Grand Vizier has returned to Con- 
stantinople from Crete, aud reported to the Turkish 
goverpment that the war between the Turks and 
the Cretan insurgents was ended; that a few 
guerillas were still operating in the mcuntain dis- 
trict, but they were scarcely 100 in number, and no 
fears were felt of any fresh outbreaks. Whether 
this report will prove as incorrect as previous ones 
of a similar character, time must show. 


Domestic.—The 13th inst. being the day for 
which the President was summoned to answer to 
the impeachment, the Senate convened as a Court 


for that purpose, and the members of the House | 


were invited to be preseut. Spectators were ad 





Concress.—The Senate has passed the Consular 
and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, and with ai 
amendment, the House bill to facilitate the payment 
of soldiers’ bounties, authorizing additional clerks 
in the Auditor’s office. The House non-coneurred 
in the amendment, and a committee of conference 
was appointed, but the matter was not finally dis- 
posed of. The House passed the joint resolution pro- 
viding for the issue of clothing to soldiers to replace 
that destroyed to prevent contagion ; a bill relative 
to lands on the sea-islands of South Carolina, au- 
thor zing the sale of certain portions ; one exempting 
certain manufactures from internal tax; and the 
| Senate bill plaving officers of internal revenue on 
the same footing as those of cus oms in reference to 
| appeals from U. 5. Circuit Courts to the Supr ma 
| Court, amended by repealing a former law which 
authorized such appeals, and forbidding the exer- 
| cise of any such jurisdiction by the Supreme Court 
on appeals that have been or may be taken. The 
President informed the House that as he had not 
returped the act to amend the supplementary recon- 
struction act, it had become a law without his signa- 
ture. A bill for the admission of Alabama under 
the new Constitution was discussed, but was finally 
recommitted to the committee. A bill reported 
from the Reconstruction committee. relieving sev- 
eral persons named from politicai disabi ities incur- 
red by participation in the rebellion, was warmly 
debated on the 16th and 17th, and was recommitted, 
with instructions to report the reasons for recom- 
| mending evch cas:. Among those named in the 
bill were W. W. Holden, of N. C., Gen, Longstreet, 
j aud Goy, Orr, o1 8. C. 
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